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scheme, retained the Greek rite. Thus hymns to the Mother of
the gods were sung in Greek. The hellenization of a worship was
cultural; the romanization of a cult was political1.
These measures met the needs of the moment, but did not
transcend the limitations of official cult, and the urban proletariate
was swelled by foreign elements. Its native members had not the
Senate's contempt for unregularized alien worships, and Oriental
cults soon had many adherents among thcp/eh urbana. The ruling
class felt otherwise, interfered repeatedly, often on the pre-
text of a fear? genuine or pretended, of immorality arising out of
secret rites, sometimes from a feeling that the solidarity of the
State was menaced.
IL OFFICIAL RELIGION
In a review of the attitude to religion of the Empire, as an
institution, the character of official policy, in its varying phases
of change and conservatism, requires definition. It is, indeed,
governed by the princeps^ as pontifex maximus^ as member of all
the priestly colleges, and as responsible for public morals and
well-being. We learn it in the main from temple-foundations,
from coin-types, from dedications by the princeps or the Arval
Brothers, and from the actions of the quindedmviri sacris fad-
nndis. The rule of Augustus and of the Julio-Claudian dynasty
continued and reinforced mos maiorum as understood by the
more serious spirits of the last generation of the Republic, but
could not change existing trends except by adding the new
religions sentiment towards the princeps, Cybele was well estab-
lished, before her cult was magnified by Claudius: the cult-drama
of Osiris was perhaps introduced at Rome under Gaius2 (vol. x,
pp. 4963 499 jFf.) and Egyptian cults were acceptable not only to
the demi-monde of Rome and the men of Pompeii but also to
farmers in Italy3.
The advent to power of the Flavian dynasty marks a new
epoch, for the new ruling class, recruited in a considerable measure
from the Italian municipalities, was very different in composition
from the Augustan nobiles and marked by a greater simplicity of
1 This is illustrated by the measure of liberty allowed in the S.C. de
Batthanalibus. Aurellan (p. 414) is an exception.
^2 A room, possibly a chapel, with Isiac decorations, has been found in
his palace; see G. Rizzo, Montmenti dellapittura*. . fasc. 2, F. Cumont
in Rev. hist. rel. CXIF, 1936, pp. 127 sqq.
* Rustic calendars show this (vol x, p. 505 n. 2): A. L. Broughton (Class.
Phil, xxxi, 1936, pp. 353 sqq.) argues that they come from North Italy.